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be eertions Of a few men in this cause convince us, beyond a 
sadow of doubt, that we have nothing to fear as to ultimate 
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yecess, and that the only question is as to time. The men 
iat we allude to are Working Men, and the zeal and en- 
iusiasm which they manifest in the cause satisfy us that we 
wwe only to get the subject before the working men, as a 
dy, to inspire them with the same zeal in its support that 
snow exhibited by a few. 

lf we were to particularize the items of what individuals 
lave done and are doing to support this cause, they would 
7 ytonish those who have not yet had their feelings enlisted in 
he movement. But it might seem invidious to particularize, 
shen so many are doing all that their means will allow. 
These men appear to have realized the idea of the poet, that 
; 7 ‘ihat true self love and social are the same,” so that, while 
WA wearing to act from the most benevolent motive, they in 





b wlity are acting from a motive the most selfish that can be 
ceived ; that is, they believe that, by conferring a good 
wm the whole human race, they shall confer the greatest 
wssible good on themselves and their children. And what- 

¥ eer aspirations for posthumous fame may be indulged in by 


i ese men, they believe, and we believe, will be fully 
ralized when it is recorded, as they think it will be, that 
tey took part in a movement which will rank next in history 
hat which freed the country from the British yoke; the 
nke of British government we mean ; for the work for us is 


be wfree ourselves from the still remaining yoke of British 
ws and customs, of which the Land Monopoly is the chicf. 

Now we have a few things to impress upon the minds of 

those who are already with us, but who have not been so 

liberal as some others. Throw in your mite, so as to lighten 

the burthen, and relieve those whe might weary in well 

on doing. ‘Talk to your friends in the city, and send the news 
- toyour friends in the country. Circulate your papers, for 


they have many tongues. Attend the meetings, for num- 
bers inspire enthusiasm. Sign the Pledge. Join the Asso- 
ciation, for the small initiation fee and trifling monthly dues 
are necessary to spread the doctrines, by lectures and by 


newspapers, among our brethren throughout the country. 
en 


Rebellious Doctrines. 

You have all heard of one THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
and you all know that he was one of the most daring 
‘rebels’ of the revolution which separated this country 
fom its Jjoving mother, Britannia. But it may not be known 
w you, that this rebel of rebels not only aided in separating 
this government frem that of Britain, (which, perhaps, was 
wll enough,) but that he actually carried his temerity so far 
wto conceive of a sort of equality among the people. 
Republican Agricultural Townships of six miles square— 
Simplicity of the Laws—Universal Suffrage—Free Inquiry 
~Huge Paw” instead of Lawyer legislation, and many 
wch Utopian notions were entertained by this somewhat 
worious individual. It is true, that the influence of wealth, 

‘ithe discrimination of the “ higher classes,” have hitherto 
prevented the adoption of most of Mr. Jefferson’s wild pro- 
Jets, particularly that wildest of all, the idea of making our 
ople a rural, agricultural nation without large cities and 
vith little commerce, instead of a splendid government, ca- 
pable, like Great Britain, of converting the laboring mil- 
ling to their legitimate use, as “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water ” to their masters, and of sacrificing heca- 
\oubs of ** barbarians ” to her wise and enlightened policy. 
ltis true, that Mr. Jefferson’s plan of making us a nation of 
agriculturists, fostering the absurd notion of an equality of 
'gh's, a plan towards which he succeeded in applying the 
‘tering wedge by abolishing the law of entail, has so far 
teen thwarted by men of intelligence, property, and legal 
towledge, who, very properly, have had the control of our 
igislatures ; but our duty to the public obliges us to confess, 
lat we see around us unequivocal symptoms of a design on 
he part of some restless spirits who have managed to per- 

*luate a remembrance of Jefferson's notions, a settled, de- 

erate design, actually to put in operation in this Republic 

vhat Jefferson dreamed of and even hinted at in that much 

“\uted production of his pen, the Declaration of Indepen- 

&: One of the many evidences of this design is the for- 

we. of an ASSOCIATION of the Working Classes (the 

“fu classes, as they call themselves) with the avowed ob- 
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That these Jeffersonian ** National Reformers,”” as they 
call themselves, are serious in their attempts, and that there- 
fore it is time for all respectable people to turn their atten- 
tion to them, is evident from the fact that many of them 
have signed the following Pledge, which speaks for itself. 

PLEDGE. 

We, whose names are annexed, desirous of restoring to 
man his Natural Right to Land, do solemnly agree, that we 
will not vote for any man, for any legislative office, who will 
not pledge himself, in writing, to use all the influence of his 
station, if elected, to prevent all further traffic in the Public 
Lands of the States and of the United States, and to cause 
them to be laid out in Farms and Lots for the free and ex- 
clusive use of actual settlers. 

It is also our duty to inform our readers that they hold 
meetings to propagate their doctrines every Thursday eve- 
ning, at their new Head Quarters, corner of Chatham and 
Mulberry streets. 

As you the value the distinctions of rich and poor, so 
happily contrasted in our noble city; as you pride your- 
selves on our princely poor house establishments conferring 
their blessings on 50,000 miserable wretches every year ; 
as you love State Prisons and State Prison Bills; as you 
desire to enhance the value of property and rents ; as you 
enjoy an occasional spree or riot at the expense of twenty 
lives and a quarter of a million of dollars; as you adore 
Wall Street, your kind friend in the tine of * panic,”— 
KEEP AWAY from the meetings of these Jeffersonian 
Radicals! 

(G- More fully to let our readers into the secrets of 
these men, we publish today some extracts from the writ- 
ings of their great apostle. 


a 
The (White) Natives 

Assumed the reins of government yesterday, and last night 

divided some of the ‘“ spoils.” We feel for the disappointed, 

and invite them*to come and receive consolation at the Na- 

tional Reform Meetings, where some more noble pursuit than 

seeking office will be offered for their consideration. 

Though the Natives have gone into power under false pre- 
tences, if they will make a good use of their ill-gotten power, 
we shall be among the first to give them credit for it. If 
they will give the people Public Halls, and Public Baths, 
Retrenchment of Salaries, and ample provision for the poor 
till the Public Lands can be made free, and this provision 
administered by men who have a heart to feel for the poor ; 
if they will do these things and some others that they have 
promised to do, they shall have ample justice at our hands ; 
and if they do not do these things they shall still have justice 


done them. 
——_— Oo 


A New Tariff Bill 
Has been laid on the table by the House of Representatives 
by a vote of 105to 99. The Evening Post denounces the 
fifteen or twenty Democrats who voted against the bill. 
The Working Men of both parties should put a Veto on this 
hobby ; they should tell their representatives to Jet this Ta- 
riff thing alone, till they have made the land accessible to 
thosé who might be thrown out of profitable employ by their 
Tarifi-tinkering. Pass the word,—let the Tariff alone till 
the lands are free ! 
| 
Noah’s Park. 

The Judge is looking a little ahead as well as ourselves, 
but he has a different vision from ours. He anticipates the 
rapid growth of New York; we, that that flow of popula- 
tion shall be in a different direction. He proposes a large 
Park for the millions who are.to live in other people’s houses, 
in the upper part of this city ; we propose a Park of thirty 
acres, and a Farm ora Lot each, free, for every 200 fami- 
lies who will go and settle a township of the public lands 
Who shall decide ? 

ee 

( The Williamsburgh Auxiliary met again on Thurs- 
day evening last, and, as we are informed, had a highly in- 
teresting discussion on the Land question.. Our Williams- 
burgh friends are fortunate. We can’t find any one here to 


oppose us. They meet again on Thursday evening next. 
METIS & Se 
Seexine Rerver.---The Baltimore American says that 
some of the Sisters of Charity and other Catholics have arrived 
in that city, seeking for protection. ‘We have read in the his- 
tory of the United States of a protestant sect fleeing from perse- 
cution by another protestant sect, and receiving protection in 
Maryland when Maryland was a Catholic colony. Have the 
Naytives ever read of this? _ 
ae P 
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case, % there rémain vacant lands in any part of America. 
WHEN WE GET PILED UPON ONE ANOTHER IN 
LARGE CITIES, AS IN EUROPE, WE SHALL BE- 
COME CORRUPT AS IN EUROPE, AND GO. TO 
EATING ONE ANOTHER AS THEY DO THERE,’ 
Is not this propheey fulfilled ? 

bytes . THE LAWS. 
Against the labored phiaseology of modern statutes, he has 
entered an amusing protest :— 
“Their verbosity,” says he, “‘ their endless tautologies, their 
involutions of case within case, and parenthesis within paren- 
thesis, and their multiplied efforts at certainty, by saids and 
aforesaids, by ors and by ands, to make them more plain, have 
rendered them more perplexed and incomprehensible, not only 
to common readers, but to the lawyers themselves.” 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 

This is the vital principle of a pere democracy; and Mr. 
Jefferson appears to have been the first politician of whom we 
have any information, who ventured forth publicly as its advo- 
cate. Possessed of a large estate himself, and gratified with 
the enjoyment of every honor, no personal ambition could be 
supposed to:enter into his motives, and his opinion was re- 
ceived with great deferenee- The principle has been incor- 
porated, with greater or less modifications, into the constitutions 
of almost all the States. The predominance of the landed in- 
fluence, family aristocracy, and a general repugnance to risk- 
ing innovations, have hitherto retained the freehold qualifica- 
tion in Virginia ; though its rigor has been modified by recent 
a nents. The success of the experiment, whereyer it has 
been tried, has abundantly tested the soundness of the princi- 
ple. 





Ss Monumentum quearis, circumspice, 
His Countay is sis Monument, 


Opinions of Thomas Jefferson. 





ORGANIZATION OF THE TOWNSHIP. 

The following paragraph in a letter to Major John Cart- 
wright, in 1824, will suffice to show the general light in which 
Mr. Jefferson viewed the first republican charter, as well as the 
extent to which he carried his democratic theory, in 1776. 

‘Virginia, of which I am myself a native and resident, was 
not only the first of the States, but, I believe I may say, the 
first of the earth, which assembled its wise men peaceably to- 
gether, to form a fundamental constitution, to commit it to wri- 
ting, and place it among their archives, where every oneshoul 
be free to appeal to its text. But this act was very imperfect. 
The other States, as they proceeded successfully tojthe same 
work, made successive improvements; and several of them, 
still further corrected by experience, have, by conventions, 
still further amended their first forms. My own State has.gone 
on so far with its premiere ebauche; but it is now proposing to 
call aconvention for amendment. Among the other improve- 
ments, I hope they will adopt the subdivision of our counties 
into wards. The former may be estimated at an average of 
twenty-four miles square ; the latter should be about six miles 
square each, and would answer to the hundreds of your Saxon 
Alfred. In each of these might be—J. An elementary school. 
2. A company of militia, with its officers. 3. A justice of the 
peace and constable. 4. Each ward should take care of their 
own poor. 5. Their own roads.. 6. Their own police, .7, 
Elect within themselves one or more jurors.to attend the courts 
of justice. And, 8, Give in at their Folk-house, their votes 
for all functionaries’ reserved to their election. Each ward 
would thus be a small republic within itself, and every man in 
the State would thus become an acting member of the com- 
mon government, transacting in person a great portion of its 
rights and duties, subordinate indeed, yet important and en- 
tirely within his competence. The wit of man cannot devise 
a more solid bases for a free, durable, and well-administered 
Republic.” 


This was the remarkable extent to which Mr. Jefferson car- 
ried his theory of popular government at the first “ leap.” 
| That he had imbibed these doctrines so early as '76, is evident; 
for in his celebrated Revisal of the Laws of Virginia, com- 
menced in the autumn of that year, he introduced a proposition 
for dividing the whole State into wards of six miles square, and 
for imparting to each, those identical portions of self-govern- 
| ment above described. 


AGRICULTURE. 

By birth and fortune, Mr. Jefferson belonged to the aristo- 
eracy ; but his intellectual habits made him revolt at the indo- 
lence and voluptuousness which marked the lives of that order; 
and his political principles attached him, by early and indisso- 
luble sympathies, to the solid and independent yeomanry. 


©‘ Those who labor in the earth,’ he early declared, ‘are the 
chosen peuple of God, if ever he had a chosen people, whose 
breasts he has made his peculiar deposit for substantial and 
genuine virtue. It is the focus in which he keeps alive that 
sacred fire, which otherwise might escape from the face of the 
earth. Corruption of morals in the mass of cultivators, is a 
phenomenon of which no age nor nation has furnished an ex- 
ample. It is the mark set on those, who, not looking up to 
heaven, to their own soil and industry, as does.the husband- 
man, for their subsistence, depend for it.on the casualties and 
caprice of customers. Dependence begets subservience and 
venality, suffocates the germ of virtue, and prepares fit tools 
for the designs of ambition. This, the natural progress and 
consequence of the arts, has sometimes, perhaps, been retarded 
by accidental circumstances ; but, generally speaking, the pro- 

rtion, which the aggregate of the other class of citizens bears, 
in any State, to that of its husbandmen, is the proportion of its 
unsound to its healthy parts, and isa good enough barometer 
whereby to measure its degree of corruption.’ ”’ 


CONSTITUTIONS, 


__ “This corporeal globe and every thing upon it, belong to its 

esent corporeal inhabitants, during their generation.. They 
alone have a right to direct what is the concern of themselves 
alone, and to declare the law of that direction: and thisdeclara- 
tion can only be made by their majority. That majority, then, 
has a right to depute representatives to a conventiou, and to, 
make the constitution what they think will be be best for,them- 
selves.) * * If this avenue beshut to the call of snffer- 


oppression, rebellion, reformation; and oppression, rebellion, 
ormation, again; and so on, for ever.” ine: 
Witness Rhode Island. | ‘ 
; EDUCATION. 
Extract of a letter to Mr. Wythe, dated Paris, A 
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Vig always oppressive. = * * __ After all, it is.m 
is sHinciple thatthe will of the majority should prevail. If they 


approve the Praposed constitution in all its parts, 1 shall con- 


_.| car in it cheerfully, in hopes they will amend it, whenever the 
‘| shall find it works wrong. ‘This reliance cannot deceive us, = 

g°j\long as we remain virtuous; and I think we shall be so, as 

| long pes ee oh a abv principal object, which will be the 
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LAWYERS AND LONG SPEECHES. 

“ Tt is really more questionable; than may at first be thought, 
whether Bonaparte's dumb legislature, which said nothing, and 
did much, may not be preferable to one which talks much, and 
does nothing. I served with general Washington in the legis- 
lature of Virginia, before the revolution, and, during it, with 
Dr. Franklin in Congress. I never heard either of them speak 
ten minutes at atime, nor to any but the main point, which 
was to decide the question. They laid their shoulders to the 
great points, knowing that the little ones would follow of 
themselves. If the present congress errs in too much talking, 
how can it be otherwise, in a body to which the people send 
one hundred and fifty lawyers, whose trade it is, to question 
every thing, yield nothing, and talk by the hour? That one 
hundred and fifty lawyers should do business together, ought 
not to be expected.”’ 


NATIONAL BANK AND SUB-TREASURY. 

“‘ From a passage in the letter of the president, I observe an 
idea of establishing a branch bank of the United States in New 
Orleans. This institution is one of the most deadly hostility 
existing, against the principles of our constitution. The na- 
tion is, at this time, so strong and united in its sentiments, that 
it cannot be shaken at this moment. But suppose a series of 
untoward events should occur, sufficient to bring into doubt the 
competency of a republican government to meet a crisis of 
great danger, or to unhinge the confidence of the people in the 
public functionaries; an institution like this, penetrating by its 
branches every part of the Union, acting by command and in 
phalanx, may, in a critical moment, upset the government. I 
deem no government safe which is under the vassalage of any 
self-constituted authorities, or. any other authority than that of 
the nation, or its regular functionaries. What an obstruction 
could not this bank of the United States, with all its branch 
banks, be in time-of war? It might dictate to us the peace we 
should accept, or withdraw its aids, Ought we then to give 
further growth to an institution so powerful, so hostile? ‘That 
it is sv hostile we know, 1. from a knowledge of the principles 
of the persons composing the body of directors in every bank, 

rincipal or branch; and those of most of the stock-holders; 
é. from their opposition to the measures and principles of the 
poveramnnnts tne to the election of those friendly to them: and, 

+» from the sentimentsof the newspapers they support. Now, 
while we are strong, it is the greatest duty we owe to the safety 
of our constitution, to-bring this powerful enemy to a perfect 
subordination under its authorities. The first measure would 
'be.to reduce them to an equal footing only with other banks, 
as to the favors of the government. But, in order to be. able 
to meet a general combination of the banks against us, in a 
critical emergency, could we not make a beginning towards an 
independent use of our own money, towards holding our own 
bank in afl the its where it is received, and letting the 
Treasurét give his draft or note for payment at any particular 
place, which, in a well conducted government, ought to have 
as much credit as any private draft, or bank note, or bill, and 
would give ‘ts the same’ facilities which we derive from the 
banks? I you to turn this subject in your mind, and give 
it the benefit of your knowledge of details; whereas, I have 
only very general views of the subject.” 

a ee 


Conviction oF Dorr ror Treason.—A slip from the 
Newport Rhode Islander, of the 7th inst., dated 2 o’clock, A. 
M.,; announces the conviction of Mr. Dorr, It is also stated 
that Mr. Dorr has moved an arrest of judgment founded on a 
bill of exceptions... He pleaded his own cause to the jury- It 
is said that he cannot escape tbe state prison! When will 
Rhode Island be adniitted into the Union ? 

rosy prreenr Reeves? 

ANNEXATION or Texas.—Com. Stewart and Mr. Polk of 
arest men-are:' coming ote. , 

(GA Philadelphia paper, speaking of the late riots, says— 
As in most other riots which we have noticed in our city and 
y, small-and half grown boys formed no inconsiderable 
of the combatants on. both sides, and contended with the 
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NATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


(> Communications forthe National | Cid a and reported to his countrymen, that 


should be addressed (post-paid) to Joun WIN?Ty 
the Association, New York. eee 
—_—_—_————— 
PLEDGE. — . 
We, whose names are annexed, desirous of restoring to 
man his Natural Right to Land, do solemuly agree, that we 
will n6t vote for any man, for any legislative office, who will 
not pledge himself, in writing, to use. all the influence of his 
station, if elected, to prevent all further traffic in the Public’ 
Lands of the States and of the United States, and to cause 
them to be laid out in Farms and Lots for the free and ex- 
clusive use of actual settlers. ; 3 
A , 
WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE. 





«Convince me that a principle is right in the abstract, and I'will re- 
duce it to practice, if | can.” Witiiam Leceetr. 


— 


SATURDAY, MAY. 18, 1844. 
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Whe Mayor’s Speech—Pauperism and Intem- 
perance, 


The Message of the new Mayor to the Common Council 
is quite a respectable document, and, even if not written by 
the Mayor himself, as some pretend, he deserves credit for 
adopting it. The Message, though not all that we could 
wish it to be, is quite as much as we had any reason to ex- 
pect. We shall analyze.it a little. 

After stating his duty under the charter to recommend 
measures for the benefit of the city, and adverting to the 
party abuses and corruptions that led to the formation of 
the party or “ political organization distinct from party,” 
which placed him in power, he says, 


‘“‘It is not without a purpose, gentlemen, that I have re- 
called these facts to your consideration. It is fitting for us to 
remember the great mark of confidence bestowed upon us 
by so large a number of our fellow-citizens; acd to remember, 
also, that we have pledged ourselves to deserve it by the faith- 
ful devotion of all our powers to the attainment of the good 
ends for which our fellow-citizens have put us in the offices 
we hold. We have a mighty work before us; expectations of 
good from our ministry are raised high ; all, or most of us, are 
without experience in legislation and the performance of official 
duty ; if we fail utterly to accomplish what is expected of us— 
if we subject ourselves to the reproach of having promised 
largely, but done nothing in fulfilment of our promises—then, 
gentlemen, disgrace and scorn will be our meet portion. But 
the people are not unjust; if we succeed even partially, and 
make it manifest that want of complete success has been 
owing, not to deficiency of zeal and integrity, but to the mag- 
nitude of the work and our own inexperience, our fellow-citi- 
zens will not withhold from us the due reward of their ap- 
proval and their respect.” 


So far very good, and we must stick a pin there, and 
await the development. Truly have the Natives a mighty 
work, and though much is expected of them, they will not 
be censured if they do what they can. 

The Mayor then proceeds to say that he will inform him- 
self more fully as to the condition of the city finances, and 
continues— 


“In the mean time, however, 1 would mention to you, as 
sources of very great expenditure, in which eeonomy may pro- 
bably be introduced with eminent advantage, the provision for 
the support of the poor, and that for cleansing the streets. The 
Almshouse department has occupied, of late years, a very im- 
portant and conspicuous place in the cnanenl tne of disburse- 
ments; and it seems to me that plans might be devised both to 
reduce the number of paupers deriving their support from the 
tax-paying citizens, and to make them to contribute more 
largely, by their labor, to the cost of their own maintenance. 
If these could be effected, the moral and pecuniary advantages 
resulting therefrom would be very great.” 











We beg to remind the Mayor, as we go along, that ** econ- 
omy ”’ in “ the provision for the supportof the poor ” is the 
very poorest sort of economy, unless itmean economy in the 
salaries and perquisites of those who have charge of the 
departments, in which, if report speaks truly, there is ample 
room for the new broom. But the poor; whatever may be 
the tittle-tattle of European “ travellers” or spies, every 
body knows that the poor, notwithstanding that 50,000 of 
them are more or less dependant on public support, do not 
receive as much as they ought to receive, and do not re- 
ceive it as they ought to receive it. It isa notorious fact, 
that although 50,000, or one in seven of our population, are 
receiving aid from the public, according to our last official 
reports, probably twenty thousand more, who need assist- 
ance, are deterred from applying for it, by a false pride, by 
the insolence and barbarity of the party hacks, with big 
paunches, who have been entrusted with that most im- 
portant part of the public business. These insolent 
officials, in many cases,dole out the paltry pittance of the 
poor widow or destitute orphan as if it was a charity instead 
of a right, that the poor apply for; and it does net appear 
clear that the new Mayor is not imbued with the same error. 
It does not appear clear, from any thing he says, that Mr. 
Harper is yet acquainted with the truth, that if those who 
have got possession of the soil, (out of which must come all 
the means of life,) do not make such arrangements as to 
give employment, fairly compensated, to those who are 
shut out from the soil, they are bound in justice, and not in 
charity, to ‘support all who cannot get such employment. 
Deny them the right to labor for their support, and they can 
only fall back upon their right to the soil. This is where 
they should and we believe will fall back ; but, in the mean 
time, they have a right to support from the public when they 
‘are not allowed to work for it. 

It is true, the Mayor says, it seems to him that plans 
might be devised to reduce the number of paupers; but 
whether he contemplates to effect this in the mode which Na- 
ture herself points out, by putting them on the lands, or 
whether he is in some measure imbued with the worse than 
murderous policy, which led to the present work house sys- 
tem in England, he leaves us in doubt. If there was no re- 
medy here for pauperism, but to. say to the pauper, You 
may have bread, enongh to keep the life in you ; but, if you 
receive it, you must be deprived of all the rights of hu- 
manity; if there was no-remedy but this, we would say 
farewell to liberty. 

But there is a remedy for this evil of pauperism. _ Plans 
have been devised “ to reduce the number of paupers de- 
riving their support from the tax-paying citizens,” and “ to 
make them contribute more largely to the cost of their own 
maintenance ;” and if these plans “* could be effected,” no 
doubt, as the Mayor anticipates, * the moral and pecuniary 
advantages therefrom would be very great.” These plans 
are, to make free the Public Lands of ‘this State, and of the 
United States, and then, by public and private contributions 
or loans, to remove to those lands the surplus laborers, mak- 
ing them and their descendants for ever independent pos- 
sessors of the soil, instead of tenants of the Almshouse 
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The Mayor continues : ey. 
+A recent English traveller in this. country has. 






his c when he visited the Ne 
mshouse, it had two thousand and five hundred inmate 


_|of whom five hundred were able-bodied men; that there was by 


no separation of the sexes, no enforcement of labor, no re- 
acidliee upon re-admission as ofetts dennketheattcdek one, 
might make it a desirable or temporary refuge! This informa- 
tion, false-though it may be, was widely circulated in the Eng- 
lish newspapers. ‘To the thousands and tens of thousands of 
miserably poor.in England,.such a picture of an American 
Almshouse must convey almost the idea of a paradise, in con- 
trast with the severe and stringent regulations of their own 
-law unions ; and we cannot wonder if thousands are in- 
duced by these reports to desire removal from the wretchedness | 
of their own country to one where wilful pauperism meets such 
encouragement—a removal for which we know that their local 
authorities are willing enough to make provision. In this coun- 
try, where, asa general rule, the meet reward of industry is sures 
theresshould be no se pauperism ; and if “ able-bodied men” 
are fuund by hundreds in our alms houses, at least there should 
be ample and strict provision for making their bodily. ability 
useful to the public eat whom they receive subsistence.” 

How true or how false the statement of the English tra- 
veller may be, except.as to number, we know not ; bat this 
we know, that the last statement from the Almshouse Com- 
missioners put the number of inmates of the establishment 
at two thousand nine hundred and eighty-four, and the num- 
ber-of those to whom relief was extended out of the Alms 
house, at forty-nine thousand one hundred and fifty-eight 
making a total of fifty-one thousand one hundred and forty 
two! We are are inclined, however, to think, from the in 
formation before us, that the New York Almshouse is not 


much of ‘a “ Paradise,” even to foreign paupers. 


We have italicised one passage in the above extract which 
deserves particular attention. It is one of two capital errors 
in Mr. Harper’s speech. What! in spite of the fifty thou- 
sand persons calling upon the public for relief, besides the 
many hundreds in the prisons; and in spite of the hundreds 
of thousands who toil ten, twelve, fourteen, and sixteen 
hours a day, for the mere necessaries for present existence, 
without any provision for sickness or old age, while a few 
thousands are wallowing in wealth of which they never pro- 
duced an iota; with these hundreds of thousands of facts 
staring him in the face, can the new Mayor be serious when 
he asserts that “ in this country, asageneral rule, the MEET 
REWARD of industry is SURE?” Would that it were 
so; but the haggard, care-worn countenance of the daily 
laborer, the wasting form of the over-tasked seamstress, 
their contracted and wretched apartments, the squalid chil- 
dren trained to beggars and deceit; these and many more 
such indications give the lie to Mr. Harper’s assertion; an 
assertion so notoriously contrary to the facts,(though we mean 
no disrespect to Mr. H. in saying so,) that it would be wast- 
ing words to say more in refutation of it. 
Until the true remedy for pauperism can be adopted, no one 
can find fault with the Mayor’s suggestion, that * there 
should be ample provision for making their bodily ability 
useful to the public from whom they receive their subsist- 
ence.” The following are his concluding remarks on this 
subject :— 
“Tt is proper to bear in mind, however, the necessity of 
giving such a direction to pauper labor that it shall not come 
injuriously in competition with that of the industrious citizen 
who relies upon his own hands for the support of himself and 
his family; and therefore the employment of the Almshouse 
and its dependeneies should, as much as possible, be such that 
their products would fall within the consumption of the insti- 
tutions themselves. Agriculture seems to be the most obviously 
proper to this end; and it has the other advantage of being 
morally and peyeceny healthful. Isubmit to you, therefore, 
whether it would not be expedient to provide suitable places for 
the production, by the labor of the able bodied paupers, of the 
fruits of the earth, for use in all the public institutions; and, 
as auxiliary to this, a workhouse would be very desirable for 
the employment of women and children, and for that of males 
in winter. There can be no doubt that such provisions would 
greatly reduce the number of paupers, as well as the expense 
of their maintenance. I invite your particular attention to this 
subject, because pauperism is one of the sorest evils with which 
any society can be afflicted, and no effort should be spared to 
root it out from among us, or at least to check its growth, and 
reduce it within the smallest*practicable limits.” 
If there are able bodied paupers, capable of tilling the 
earth ** for public institutions,” the Mayor will see, when 
he comes to reflect upon the subject, that, if the Public 
Lands were made free, these men might just as well be 
tilling the earth for themselves, as to be kept in servitude by 
the Corporation; or, if they could not go, others having 
some means might go, and leave them employment. But if 
the Mayor’s plan should be put in operation before the 
the lands are made free, we cannot see how furnishing em- 
ployment on a corporation farm would tend to diminish 
pauperism. There are many, no doubt, who would be glad 
of such a mode of employment. 
We agree entirely with Mr. Harper that “ pauperism is 
one of the sorest evils with which any society can be af- 
flicted,” and that ‘ no effort should be spared to root it out 
from among us;” and we trust that the hints we have 
thrown out will lead him to a consideration of the, only 
method by which the desired result can be obtained. 
We pass over some very excellent suggestions respecting 
the sweeping of the streets, economy in all the departments, 
the administration of the laws, and so on, which every body 
has read and appreciated, and come to the following: 
These and many other things, falling properly under the 
head of police regulation, may require your legislative atten- 
tion, and this I would especially invite to the extensive number 
of, and the objectionable practices carried on, at the places 
licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquors. This is a subject 
of the deepest interest to every citizen. Intemperance is now 
everywhere recognised as the most fruitful parent of vice, poverty, 
crime, and mi ; and no lawful restraints upon it should be 
withheld. The laws provide such restraints to some extent, in 
the conditions affixed to the granting of licenses, in the prohi- 
bition of selling liquors on the Sabbath, in forbidding raffles, 
and various other ways; but I am assured that raffles are of 
almost nightly occurrence at many public. houses, inducing 
waste of time and money, and too often laying the foundation 
of intemperate habits, which eventually destroy the unhappy 
victim ; that multitudes of drinking shops are not only kept 
open, but thronged with customers on the Sabbath day ; and 
that all the conditions of the license are openly and continually 
broken. I earnestly solicit your prompt attention to this great 
evil, and the exertion of all your power for its suppression.” 
Instead of saying that Intemperance is the most fruitful 
parent of vice, poverty, crime, and misery, the Mayor would 
have come nearer the truth, we think, had he said “* Poverty 
is the most fruitful source of intemperance, vice, crime, and 
misery.” And instead of recommending the enforcement 
of the Sunday Law, and the License Law, we think he 
would do much more good to recommend preventive mea- 
sures; for instance, Public Halls, in each ward, sufficient to 
accommodate all the people of a ward, who might be likely 
to assemble at any one time, and places where rum should 
not be sold, in which to hold the .elections. To enforce 
Sunday Laws, based, as they are, upon distinctions of sect 
and religion, would beget opposition to the cause intended to 
be advanced; and the justice of the license laws is very 
questionable, Government may have a right to prevent a 
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meetings, and of Reading Rooms by'private enterpriz 
to us the best to promote the cause ‘of temperance, and in 
these there are few even of the dealers in ram.who would 
not acquiesce, * But the great preventive measure would be 
the removal of poverty ; and the great measuré to remove 
poverty would be to abolish the monopoly of the soil. 

















Are there not thousands now getting livings by the sale of | 


rum who would gladly emigrate to the: fertile West, or to 
Public Lands of this State, if the accursed monopoly was 
abolished? And how can they give up a business into 
which, perhaps, they have been driven by want of employ- 
ment, with destitution staring them in the face? _'The,me- 
chanical trades are all overburthened, and to what can they 
turn their attention but to the soil. As temperance men, as 
tectotalers, we ask Mr. Harper, and all other temperance 
men, whether the proposed coercive measures would not be 
likely to produce bad effects, and whether you would not go 
to the root of intemperance, by removing the main cause of 
poverty, the monopoly of the soil ? 

We do do not mean to infer that the poor alone are in- 
temperate ; excess of wealth is no doubt as prolific a source 
of intemperance as excess of poverty; but excess of one 
is a necessary consequence of excess of the other; and, 
therefore, we infer that the state most favorable to temper- 
ance would be a happy mediocrity, such as cannot exist at 
present, but suchi as could exist if the freedom of the soil 
were achieved. 

a 
The Public Lands. 

The National Reform Association met at their new Head 
Quarters, corner of Chatham: and Mulberry streets, . on 
Thursday evening, E.tis Smauzy in the Chair, and Joun 
Winpt, Secretary; The meeting was well attended, and 
was one of the most spirited that has been held, the fre- 
quent bursts of applause with which the speakers were 
greeted evincing, apparently, that every man was enthu- 
siastically devoted to the cause. 

The meeting was opened, as usual, by reading the 
PiepGe, to which several persons added their names. 
Messrs. Winpt and Commerrorp addressed the meeting, 
and then the Chairman recited an original. ode, feelingly 
expressive of the rights and wrongs of the working classcs ; 
after which Messrs. Mackenzie and Devyr occupied the 
time of the meeting till the late hour when it adjourned. 


We would remind our friends who were absent on this 
occasion that they not only lost a great treat, but that they 
were retarding our cause by withholding the influence of 
their example and sympathy. Our meetings should not 
only be well attended, but that they should be crowded. 
Surely, friends, if you have the good of thjs cause at heart, 
you can spend one evening in a week to attend a meeting, 
and one cent to pay for the room. Don’t urge paltry ex- 
cuses. A good reason for withholding your influence on 
these occasions can hardly be imagined. We trust that 
every man who is friendly to this cause will see the im- 
portance of attending, punctually, every meeting of the 
Association, till the largest room in the city will not be able 
to contain the numbers that will attend. And not only 
should each one acquainted with our object attend the 
meetings, but he should bring his man with him to join the 
Association. ; 

Our numbers are swelling, our cause progressing, and that 


it is destined to triumph there is mo longer any manner of } 


doubt; but why should it not go ahead rapidly?) Why 
should one who is friendly to it retard the movement by 
lukewarmness? Why should this monstrous system of in- 
iquity, by which men are rewarded exactly in an inverse 
ratio to_ their usefulness in society, exist one moment longer 
than is absolutely necessary. {> Every man who neglects. 
to attend our meetings, and thus give the influence of his 
example if nothing more, is retarding the movement minutes, 
hours, days, or perhaps weeks and months. What motive 
of pleasure or convenience ought to interfere with this duty ? 
The future welfare of your children depends upon this 
movement. What business can be of so much consequence 2 
The trifling outlay of time and money which this cause re- 
quires will assuredly repay you more than any other appro- 
priation you can make of them. Lukewarmness now may 
retard the cause a year. There is no earthly reason, ex- 
cept lukewarmness on the part of those now enlisted and 
understanding the principles, why the Working Men may 
not send to the Legislature of this State next fall men 
favorable to the plan of making the Public Lands of the 
State free to actual settlers, and to Congress.men favorable 
to the freedom of the Public Lands of the United States ; 
and these men would have the power of placing the matter 
fairly before the nation. _And that the. people should 
fairly and clearly understand this matter is all that is neces- 
sary to ensure their enthusiastic support. 


Already do we see symptoms among our exchange papers, 
chained to the care of party though they are, favorable to 
this movement. Several of them copy little articles from 
our paper containing the pith of our doctrine, and some of 
them are sending for files of our paper, to inform themselves 
of this strange undertaking. Our brethren of the press, 
when they come to look this matter full in the face, (no mat- 
ter to which party they belong,) will see that there is matter 
in it of more importance than the topics upon which they 
are now wasting their talents. If they could once imagine 
the disgust with which we glance over their sheets brimful of 
party slang, (and some of their readers must have the same 
feelings,) they would pause in their career, and consider 
whether if they are doing the best they can for themselves, 
their children, and the race. 


The Whigs have said, sell the lands and distribute the pro- 
ceeds among the States. The Democrats have said, sell 
the lands and let the proceeds help to pay the expenses of 
government. Where is the mighty difference between the 
two propositions? Both say SELL the lands; but we say 
stop selling what none have ‘a right to sell, for they, belong 
equally to all. Our brethren of the press must see the truth 
of this principle, and if they cannot give up their party pre- 
dilections, and come out at once for the people’s cause, they 
can adopt this measure into their creed, and either party 
that will do it will assuredly gain strength by the adoption. 
{> Our plan would would transform the public lands into 
a confederation of a myriad of six mile square Republics, 
every man, if he willed it so, living on his own premises, and 
reposing under his own yine and fig tree, with none that 
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n{ ties, or reform them. 


Neither of the present parties is with us in this measure. |¥ 
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Join, working men, the true A mericay 
party, that will make every man a landholder, and thus oy, 
sure a true Republic on this continent as long as: the glo}, 
revolves on its axis. 

If no more important matter interferes, we shall give, 
sketch of the speeches on Thursday evening in our next; 
but remember, it can only be a sketch,-a faint outline of the 
originals, Had you been present on Jast»‘fhursday, you 
would have listened to a description of ‘the’ beauties of 
Nature that you might enjoy, and one year’s enjoyment 
of which would be worth an eternity of existence in the 
city. of New. York. oT wee 

{(=> Arrange your business, so aso enable you to attend 
next Thursday’s meeting. ak 
: . . ah ‘ 

Home Co1onizarion.---In. the. Methodist,.General Cor. 
ference, on Monday last, : 


Epwarp Tompson, of the North Ohio Conference, pre. 
sented a petition from members of the Church in Norwalk, in 
that State, praying the General Conference to propose a plan 
of Home Colonization for the People of Coler, and that Con- 
gress be called upon to set apart a portion of the lands of the 
United States for that purpose. ‘The petitioners disclaimed any 
connection with the Abolitionists, but thought s6mething should 
be done for the removal of Slavery in. which ahe North and 
South could harmonize. Mr. Thompson moved its reference 
to a Special Committee, but this being objectéd té, it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Slavery. 

me Se 


Nature’s Voice.---** Pa, what did you give that man so 
much money for?” said a little girl of this city to her father, 
the other*day, on seeing him pay a large sum to his land- 
Lord for #rownd rent. The father tried to explain to her that 
it was for the land, the earth. ‘ What!” exclaimed the unso- 
phisticated child, “ pay so much money for dirt! !” Poor 
child, she may understand this matter better ten years hence, 
if she should be compelled to make shirts for a living in New 
York. 

[ See 

“ Tur Socran Rerormer” is the title of a new paper, the 
first number of which we have received. It is devoted to the 
Fourier system. Its articles are ably written and the paper is 
neatly printed. We shall extract from its columns some glow- 
ing. pictures of the wrongs of labor under the present system of 
land monopoly. The “ Social Reformer” is published by John 
Allen, at Hallowel, Me., at one dollar a year. 

ee ae 

Hover’s Inx.---We ouglit before to have noticed a superior 
black writing fluid flowing freely from the pen, and darkening 
with age, a specimen of which has been furnished us. It is 
manufactured by Joseph E. Hover, Philadelphia, and sold by 
G. F. Nesbit, Tontine Buildings, New York. 

a 

{G> A paper in this city, called the ‘* Old Countryman,” is 
devoted to pugilistic and gambling details, and other equally 
demoralizing trash, but not a word about the wrongs of the 
working millions. Will Old Countrymen who have chosen 
this country from a love of liberty and’ hatred of oppression, 
encourage such a paper? Itis fit only for those who have 


‘left their country for their country’s good.” 
od 


{>> The Tribune, of all the papers in this city, takes the true 
ground on the Common School question. 
be open to all. No books should be forced into them by the 
majority that would violate the rights of conscience of the 


The schools should 


minority. 
_— > 
{G> A Social Reform Convention is to commence in Bos- 
ton on the 28th instant, at which Mr. Collins of Skaneatela’s 
Community, and Mrs. Rose of this city, are to be speakers. 
—_<———— 
{(>> We intend, as soon as we can arrange our materials, to 


enlarge the Peorxx’s Rients to double the present size. 
oe 
{> * Are you fond of tongue, sir ?’”’ “ Yes, madam, I was 
always fond of it, and I like it still.” 
———e 
(>> The Anti-Slavery folk say if Texas is annexed the 
Union must be dissolved, while Gen. Hamilton would annul 
the bond if Texas is not annexed. What a quandary we are 
in, surely! 
—aeo ~ 
{i> A schoolboy ata recent. examination at’an English 
Academy, was asked by his instructor whodiscovered America ? 
“1 wish I may die,” says a correspondent of the Banner of 
; nate . 
Truth, ‘*if he didn’t answer Yankee Doodle !--- Lowell Herald. 
—_—= 


(>> Three children in Lucas county, Ohio, whilst rambling 
in the woods, ate of the root. of the wild parsnip. 'They were 
immediately seized with sickness of the stomach, followed by 
convulsions. In less. than 15 minutes two of them became 
blind, and died within an hour. ‘The third, who had eaten less 
of the root, recovered. 

—————_—- 


A Suriprasrer Bank.—Mr. Harden of Ky., in one of his 
recent speeches in Congress, speaking of some of the Banking 
institutions inthe country, says, ‘‘ One of these shinplaster 
concerns suspended—called the Sandstone Bank-—and they 
gave notice that they would ultimately redeem their fives in 
whetstones, (laug hter,) theirtens in grindstones (more laughter, ) 
their. twenties in millstones; (increased laughter,) and for all 
above that they would give a general order on the quarry. 
(Roars of laughter.) 

a ee 


(> The American Republican is informed that we know no 
‘« Protestant Bible,” and of course have not labored to bring any 
such imto. contempt. We are pretty well acquainted with the 
Bis.e, and we know something ef several different English 
versions of it, of which that made by order of King James I. is 
the one in common use among Protestants in this country. We 
havenever labored to ** bring this into contempt’---it is the one 
we have used from infancy, and, for aught we have said, may 
be better than the Catholic, the Unitarian, or the versions of 
MacKnight, A. Campbell, or any other. What we do contend, 
however, is this---that no one version has any exclusive claim 
to be considered ‘‘ the Bible,” or even ‘‘ the Protestant Bible,’ 
there being several excellent and highly esteemed Protestant 
versions; .and whoever iusists that children of all persuasions 
shall be taught in our common schools from any one version, 
while their own Church prescribes another, does in truth out- 
rage the clearest dictates of Religious Liberty and Equal 
Right.s Do you understand ?---Tibune. 


— 

‘© HOGREEVES.’’—They have a comical fashion in 
New Hampshire of electing those who have become 
oked in matrimony within the year, to the respon- 
sibility of yoking all the unruly four-legged * grun- 
ters” in the parish. At Concord, not less than sixty 
of the officers were created at the late town meet- 
ing, and among them the junior editors of both 
‘« Patriots.” We don’t fully understand the pro- 
priety of this thing. Is it that these tyros in the 
hy menial line necessarily require experience in train- 
ing animals of a very obstinate disposition, in order 
to fit them for their new estate? Gallantry forbids 
the thought! On the whele, we think it decidedly 
improper, that those who have taken to them a 
“rib” should be running after a‘ sparerib.’— 
Lowell Adv. 
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a New Moral World, of March 9. 
| Enclosure of Common Lands. 


Lord Worsley has renewed his efforts on this sub- 
sooty DY moving last week for leave to bring in the 
ry he introduced last’session, bug which was aban- 
joued in consequence of the pres sure of other busi- 
yess at its close. After showing that the cost of pri- 
yate acts deterred individuals from attempting -[he 
improvement of our waste lands, his lordship adduced 
many Instances, of the amount and value of these 
jands, some from his. own personal knowledge, and 
others derived from the direct testimony of persons 
yell acquainted with: the localities referred to. Tn 
surrey. there are upwards of 60,000 acres, a con- 
siderable portion of which might be brought into, 
and Would amply repay the expense of cultivation. 
We have often, io passing through the wastes of 
this country, traversed as they are by railway, canal, 
and good roads connecting them withthe metropolis, 
which is capable of supplying an almost inexhausti- 
\le amount of the richest and most stimulatiug ma- 
sures, wondered at the ignorance and apathy which 
condemn them to lie batren, when they might be 
made to give a most.profitable investment for capi- 
tal and a large démand for labor now unemployed 
and subsisting on poor-rates or charity, and. very 
materially to increase the agricultural wealth:of the; 
country. Within twelve miles of Bingley in York- 
shire there are from 18 to 20,000 acres of waste 
jand, much of which is capable of cultivation. Mr. 
Mott states that in the county of Laneaster there 
are 200,000 acres of uncultivated Jand, and gives 
instances of land in that county which, though sup- 
posed to be incapable of cultivation, had been made 
productive at an expense of £30, and was now 
worth £50, an acre. In order to facilitate enclo- 
sures, the bill proposes to appoint.a Commission for 
that special purpose, who should proceed, on appli- 
cation from parties interested to the value of two- 
thirds.in the lands intended to be enclosed. Such 
enclosures should be made with due regard to the 
recreation of the poorer classes ; but he was averse 
to allotments for the poor. Lord J. Manners and 
other members approved of the bill, but trusted that 
1 greater provision would be made in future stages 
lor what he believed to be not only the equitable, but 
legal, rights of the poor. And Mr. Sharman Craw- 
ford ridiculed the idea of providing play-grounds for 
the people, when they deprived them of the right 
and power to occupy and cultivate small allotments 
on their own account. The effect produced by such 
occupation was most beneficial ; their condition was 
bettered, and great advances were thereby made in 
reforming the dissolute and criminal. Allotments 
would give occupation, and pleasing occupation, to 
the manufacturing and industrious classes at times 
when they are discharged from work. That oecu- 
pation would supply the remedy against their going 





m the poor-rates. Sir C. Burnell said, ‘ While 
persons were so ready to object that too little corn 
was grown in this country, he could not sec how 
they could at the same time object to the enclosure 
of waste land, but he thought great mjustice might 
be dorie to the country and to the poor and indus- 
rious. classes, if full consideration were not given 
» a-measure of such importance as this. Even 
there lands had been enclosed at a great expense, 
he had known instances where the enclosure had 
been eventually of great benefit. Near Horsham, 
lands had been enclosed which he himself had never 
thought would pay, but they now produced as large 
crops as some of -the very best lands. Considering 
how great would be the advantage of being able to 
enclose waste lands at a small expense, instead of 
the present enormous expenses of obtaining an act, 
he should support the motion.” From these brief 
notes it will be secn by our readers that the question 
of internal improvement is in some slight degree 
attracting the attention of the legislature. It has 
yet much-to learn on the subject, but we are glad to 
see it has begun its lessons. 
as 
{From the London New Moral World of Mareh 16.) 
The Factory System. 

Under this head we recently directed the attention 
of our readers to the bill introduced by government 
for the amendment of the existing Factories’ Act. 
We are*happy to see by the newspapers that the 
liews we then expressed respecting the amendments 
required by the amended bill, have been adopted at 
ceveral meetings in the factory districts,-and that 


' ° * . . oa 
ihe parliamentary representatives of popular feel- 


ing will be supported by petitions from those who: 
ire practically conversant with the evils of the pre- 
‘ent system. It is said that the opposition to the 
daims of the factory children and women will be 
rsisted by Mr. Bright, as the organ of the masters, 
“the plea that parliament has no right to interfere 
wh labor. ‘The member fer Durham is somewhat 
te inthe market with his argument, secing that, 
ler years of discussion, the right has been aflirmed, 
and, what is more, acted upon, as the numerous bills 
ssed for the regulation of factories, from time to 
lime, fully attest. Nor has this interference with 
hbor been. confined to factories alone. Last ses- 
‘ion, parliament almost unanimously passed an act 
tgulating labor in mines and collieries. In fact, 
thee is not a single principle now so clearly admit- 
tel, or so obviously acted upon by the legislature, as 
ls right to interfere with and to regulate labor. 
The-objection, however, serves to show, not only 
he tendeney of the doctrines of that sect of political 
“onomists to. which Mr. Bright belongs, but may 
iso help to iHustrate, in a small way, the sincerity 
o the millowners and manufacturers, who, under 
he title of the Anti-Corn-Law League, pretend to 
‘wonderful sympathy with the operative classes, 
ind a great desire to better their condition. One 
vould think that the claim by these operatives, that 
their wives, their daughters, and sons, of almost in- 
‘int years, shall not be over-worked—that girls and 
‘omen may not be doomed to more-than ten hours’ 
labor every day, and that for this labor they may 
‘vcatve Wages enough to keep them in existence— 
: not so very immoderate asto offend these tender- 
‘carted: philanthropists and agitators, whose main 
i in tradeis the misery inflicted on the working 
asses by the selfishness of the landlord class. 
sy © Suspeet, however, that the unguared expres- 
. of Alderman Brookes, another eminent repeal- 
Ri. soliciting Mr. Ferrand’s aid in parliament 
worl love you, we are “all for ourselves in this 
of th. willreceive ample confirmation in the course 
mt . debates on the bill now before parliament ; 
ps: yates the operative classes in Lancashire 
orkshire will receive some more proof of that 
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practical sympathy on the part of their masters 
which has caused them to stand aloof from the 
League agitation, as one inténded simply to put 
more money into the pockets of their employers, at 
the cost of diminished wages and longer hours ef 
labor to. themselves... In preference, however, to 
any thing we can say on the subject, we have much 
pleasure in presenting the following extracts from 
an.article in the Times, written in anticipation of the 
bill going into committee. 'Theleading journal pro- 
mises to recur to the question,and we are glad to 
see that the factory. operative, young or old, is to 
have the benefit of the powerful aid of its columns :— 

‘‘ We are not sorry that the public attention should be 
forcibly called from wealth to labor....The harsh din of mill- 
owner against landowner, agriculturist against against capi- 
talist, every where stuns the ear. The alternate battle-cries 
of protection and freedom, hallooing on the burly yeoman 
and squalid artisan to mutual hate, and almost mutual des- 
traction, have drowned not merely ‘ Nature’s harmonies,” 
and ‘* the still small voice of sorrow,” and other such tran- 
scendental sounds or silences, but also common sense and 
common feeling. Very good sort of men are seeming: to 
forget that wealth, of whatever kind, is. absolutely worth- 
less, except for the sake of those who are to be made com- 
fortable and happy thereby. They are acquiescing in the 
fact of millions being bowed down and ground down body 
and soul to the earth, in the straitest penury, and most in- 
cessant and brutish drudgery, 80 lang as they see wealth ac- 
cumulating—so long as stacks and storehouses are growing 
andefilling, and rents are rising—so long as steam-engines 
are going, stocks getting low, credit good, and returns fre- 
quent.. Very good sort of men; for they are not necessa- 
rily worldly and and selfish who feel thus: they only iden- 
tify wealth and happiness, and then forget that both may 
be confined to a few, as they most undoubtedly are at the 
psesent time. 


‘‘ GENERAL Smitn’s VIEws OF THE PowERS AND 
PoLicy or THE Unirep STATEs.”—A Pampblet of 
this title has been handed to us, which we have read 
with much pleasure. The Mormon Prophet has 
there pat forth many excellent. ideas worthy of the 
perusal of a free people. _ It is a plain philosophical 
discourse, Entirely free from cant, and full of the 
very best advice. General Smith appears, to. be 
neither whig nor democrat; but he_is. evidently -in. 
favour of the largest liberty, discountenances. that 
mob spirit which is so prevalent in our; country, and 
recommends unity, charity,-and universal toleration. 
The address is well written, and the quotations from 
American Statesmen are excellent and appropriate, 
jand made without reference to. party. He advises 
legislators to’ “ study tlie convenience ofthe People 
more than the comfort of the Cabinet.” He praises 
Jefferson and Jackson, but seems disposed to sneer 
at Van Buren‘and Tyler, whom he calls a ‘‘ pseudo- 
Democratic Whig President.” He recommends the 
re-annexation of Texas, under certain. circumstan- 
ces. He says—“ When a neighboring realm peti- 
tioned to join the Union of the sons of liberty, my 
voice would be, come, yea, come Texas; come Mex- 
ico; come Canada, and come all the world—let us 
be brethren; let us be one great family, and let there 
be universal peace.” Surely, none can complain of 
a want of liberality in these sentiments ! 

His opinions on the subject of Abolition are wor- 
thy of attention.. He goes for a liberal and gener- 
ous policy, and advises Government to. use its sur- 
plus revenue for the purchase of the freedom of the 
slaves. He thinks the slaveholders would agree to 
this, and that no other measure of emancipation is 


“From protection of agriculture then, and freedom of just.—Boston Invistigator. 


trade, we most joyfully return to the protection and freedom 
of the laborer, who certainly has more claims of this sort on 
the legislature than any inanimate thing, or any conven- 
tional abstraction, but who unhappily has not so many and 
sO noisy advocates as some other interests. 
the working man, the staple of the nation, are now to re- 
ceive a legislative adjustment, which will probably last some 
years. We say of the working man; for every advantage 
given to the child or the wife of the artizan is in eflect given 
to him also; and every step gained by him is also in effect 
communicated to the agricultural laborer. There is a ten- 
dency in such blessings to find their own level, and diffuse 
themselves to the whole of society, though only given to a 
part. Who, then, wishes to show, that while he would un- 


[Gen. Smith’s plan of taking surplus revenue to purchase 
the freedom of the slaves would never do. Before the 
Working Men of the North can pa¥ taxes to free the South- 


The. claims of | ern slaves, they must emancipate themselves from the do- 


minion of land-Lords. Of the two classes of slaves, the 
black, who is robbed of his body but has the land, and the 
white, who is robbed of his land but has his body, the black 
has rather the best of the bargain at present, because he is 
sure of some support in sickness and old age, which the 
whit is not.] 





Great Eciipse 1n 1806.—The following fine de- 


fetter the course of trade, he would not reduce the child or scription of the great eclipse of 1806 is from the pen 


wife of the operative, and the operative himself, to slavery ? 
Who wishes to show that he cares not for rent so much as 
for wages? Who considers that land and commerce, and 
landowners and manufacturers also, were not made for them- 
selves, but for the multitude of God’s great moral creation 
—1or the fellow creatures of lords and ladies? Let them 
aid us now in their persuasions and their voices, where voices 
are of avail. 

The particular point to which we wish to cali attention at 
present is the eighth clause in the Bill now before the house, 
which enacts, that young persons under the age of 18, and 
women of any age, shall not work in factories more than 
twelve hours daily, over and above the time given for meal 
times ; which allows a confinement of thirteen hours and a 
half, supposing an hour and a half to be given for meals. 
This is Sir James Graham’s proposition, which he has pos- 
sibly pitched so high, in order that he may be able to make 
consession, without coming quite down to the claims of the 
operative. Perhaps we may put his real meaning at eleven 
hours a day. 

The amendment of which Lord Ashley has given notice 
is the substitution of ten hours for twelve hours for young 
persons of both sexes, and for women of any age above 
thirteen. As unity of plan is of no little consequence in so 
distracting an arena as the House of Commons, and as this 
amendment has occupied the ground, pehaps it should be 
adhered to. It is, however, right just to mention that there 
are other prepositions, which, for our own part, we should 
have thought a littke more practical, and which have the 
merit of coming directly from the parties most concerned. 
One plan is thus stated in a letter from a manufacturer now 
lying before us :— 

‘* Twelve hours a day; including meals, which is 105 hours 
a day—this would render the employment in mills comfortable 
and pleasant; say,— 


“ Startat6- a.m. Breakfast at 8 Working 2- hours. 
83 Dinner 125 9 4 
14 pm. Stop at 6 - 4} 
For 5 days 10% 
“On Saturdays, 
Start at 6 a.m. Breakfast at 8 Working 2 hours. 
84 Dinner at 124 \ 4 
1s p.m. Stop at 3 ” 13 
73 


“ That is, 60 hours a week.” 
= ‘* Now, if people were not accustomed to do deliberate 
violence to their own feelings and judgment, and take for 
granted that whatever is, and is sanctioned by high authori- 
ties, must needs be right, it would scarcely be necessary to 
ofier any argument or evidence in favor of this amendment 
—looking on the two as substantially one. Surely ladies 
and gentlemen, in or out of parliament, if left to their own 
gentle natures, and their own unfettered reason, would say 
at once that twelve hours a day, from six by the clock to six 
by the clock, winter and summer, incessant working and 
than standing, with only an hour and a half for rest and 
meals, day afier day, and year after year, was quite enough 
—more than enough—for the delicate, weak, and ailing 
youthful frame, and for the female frame at every age. 
Take their votes singly—poll them in the domestic or the 
social circle, at their studies or their amusements, in the hour 
of trouble or the hour of mirth, and we cannot for a mo- 
ment doubt the result. Is it possible that this is the fate of 
millions? - Can this be thought a merciful, a mitigated por- 
tion of labor, that they are driven to present themselves on 
their knees before a British Parliament, and crave humbly 
that it may not be more? But gentlemen and ladies will 
not, cannot judge for themselves. ‘They subdue their own 
more generous sympathies, and prostrate their reasoning 
faculties before the conventional, the political, and the arbi- 
trary. Commerce, power, wealth, necessity, have pro- 
nounced otherwise; and the most angelic natures seem spell- 
bound by a mere worldly dictum. Wherever we go, the 
demand of a single hour’s less daily toil for the factory slave 
scems to be a mere idle hobby, or sinister agitation—an ob- 
solete and senseless cry, against the sage decree of the poli- 
tician or the economist.” 

To meet this opposition, the Times has recourse 
to the reports of the factory inspectors, quoted by 
us in our former article, whieh, it says justly, “are 
stamped with government authority,” and ‘ contain 
numerous recommendations to the very identical 


purport of Lord Ashley’s amendment. If govern- 
ment resists that amendment, it will stand convicted 
out of its own mouth, by the very showing of its own 
agents—its own picked witnesses.” 
coomcomeenrtiiipemiiinas 

(> There is a machine in operation at Pittsburgh which 
makes wrought iron opey of any size, with great despatch. 

The machine is fed by one or two hands as the case may 
be, with red hot rods of iron, of the size of the spikes required, 
and the way it chews up the hot metal and spits out the hot 
spikes is no way slow. ‘The head is formed by one movement 
of adie, whilst a pair of-+-we don’t know what they are called 
---chissels, we presume, point the spikes, which drop as another 
is introduced, the size being easily changed by means of regu- 








Santana is stots 


lating screwsyin a few minutes, as the owner may desire, to any 
required length or thickness. SPL Wht. Sh, : 
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of Mr. E. S. Thomas, the venerable editor of the 
Yincinnati Evening Post: 

It was our happiness to be at Providence, Rhode 
Island, when the total eclipse of June, 1806, took 
place—the day was perfectly bright—the phenome- 
non commenced between eleven and twelve o’clock, 
and after the sun became totally obscured, it re- 
mained so for more than halfan hour. Its opera- 
tion upon animated nature was truly and awfully 
sublime. ‘The birds flew about in every direction, 
in evident distress and terror, the domestic fowls 
ran about in all directions, cackling as in a fright- 
Horses galloped round their pastures neighing ; 
while the horned cattle, which seemed more affright. 
ed than the rest, tore up the earth with their horns 
and feet in madness—all this uproar was followed 
by the silence of midnight, when the eclipse was 
completed—the birds retired to their resting places 
—the fowls to their roosts, the horses to their stalls, 
and the cattle to their mangers; while the stars 
shone forth in their beauty, and all was still; when 
the sun began to re-appear a large number of mu- 
sicians, students of Brown University, assembled 
upon the terrace of the College, and struck up Mil- 
ton’s Hymn to Light. The effect was altogether 
sublime and beautiful. Nothing that ever met our 
eye, before or since, was equal to it. 

5 Fes! 

THe Prices oF Labor tN ENGLAND IN 1350.— 
A harvest laborer had to work one week to enable 
him to buy four bushels of wheat. In 1784, he was 
obliged to work twelve days, and in 1844, twenty- 
six days! One month’s labor, buys as much and 
no more wheat than one week’s labor did five hun- 
dred years ago! Tour day’s labor will hardly buy 
in 1844, a pair of shoes that could have been bought 
with one day’s labor in 1344! In meat, cloth, &c., 
the disproportion is the same! For God’s sake, let 
England have all the credit onthe score of humanity 
for her Anti-Slavery movements; for it seems that 
it is the only claim she can ever put in on sucha 
score! Read the following literal estimate of the 
weekly expenses of an English laboring family of 
six, taken on the authority of the Westminster Re- 
view, and Somerset (Eng.) County Gazette :— 


Rents of two rooms and garden, —- - 29 cis. 
Peck of wheat, . - - 44 do. 
Grinding and barm, - - - 4 do. 
Half a bag of potatoes, - - 55 do. 


being seven shillings sterling, the usual wages of a 
laborer! Yet England, in 1813, raised from her 
kingdom by taxation, two hundred and seventy mit- 
lions of dollars. And with all her surplus of labor, 
in manufactures, one man performs the work now, 
that two hundred and sixty-four did in 1844! Dr. 
Taylor says, that ‘machines now cnable one man 
to produce as much yarn as three hundred did at the 
accession of George I1LI.”’ And again, ‘‘ machines 
enable one man and one boy to print as many goods 
as one hundred men and one hundred boys could at 
the accession of Geerge Lil.””» Who shall say that 
labor-saving machines are not blessings to labor, 
and that they have not had a blessed influence upon 
the price of labor ?”—Bost. Invest. 
ia inca | 

Ricu put Poor.—It is stated thatthe Bank of 
England has in its vaults one hundred and sixty tons 
of gold, which is equal to two thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-cight tons of silver. In the land where 
this accumulation of wealth is to be found, there are 
twenty millions of wretched individuals, who daily 
experience the maddening gnawings of hunger, mul- 
titudes of whom die yearly from. actual starvation / 
Upon the head of its Queen rests a crown, the dia- 
monds and pearls of which alone are worth half a 
million of dollars, while millions of houseless suffer- 
ers are daily begging their bread! ‘O justice! 
hast thou fled from human breasts ?”’—Laborer. 

‘ Ceicheat sac 
Do your own Tainxinc.—In all ages of the 


; ras 


no man master,” the Alexanders and Cesars of ‘an- 
| tiquity would not have-deluged the earth with blood: 





One pound of lard, - - - 12 do. 

Candles, soap, salt, Id. each, = - - 6 do. 4 

Scalded milk, six pints, - - - 4 do. 
Total weekly income and expenditure, $1 53 


several private 
airy and salubrious, and commanding a fine view of the Raritan Bay 


world, had men done their own thinking, . ‘* called} 
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“THE AGRARIAN BALL. 
_ Tuns—* Rosin the Beau.” , 
Come all you true friends of the Nation, 
_ Attend to humanity’s call, 


Come aid in your country’s salvation, 
And roll on th’ Agrarian Ball. 


Ye Democrats come tothe rescue; 

_ And help on the glorious cause, 

And millions hereafter will bless you, 
With heart cheering song of applause. 


Come Whigs bid adieu to hard cider, 
And boldly stepfinto the ranks, 

To spread the proud banner still wider, 
Upset all the raseally, banks. 


, And when we have form'd the blest union, 
__,.We’ll firmly march on, one and all ; 
We’ll shout when we meet in communion, 
And roll on th’ Agrarian Ball. 


. “ 
Th’ Agrarian army’s advancing, 
The Monopoly of Land to.destroy ; 
..» The glad eye of beauty is dancing, 
Her heart’s overflowing with joy. 
How can you stand halting, while beauty 
Is sweetly appealing to all, 
Then come to the standard of duty, 
And roll on th’ Agrarian Ball. 


—_—_—_———_—. 


THE LADY’S DREAM. 

We publish a piece of poetry on our first page 
this week from Hood’s Magazine, which we pray 
all to read, and especially the denizens of this popu- 
lous city, whose circumstances in life are above the 
reach of want. Even here, where it seems as if 
Providence had provided everything necessary for 
the sustenance of man, and supply of his wants and 
necessities, the rich know little, very little, of the 
distress and suffering which prevails. Sickness has 
been very prevalent in our usually healthy city this 
spring, and lack of employment both for males and 
females, has been very great, and consequently in- 
stances of extreme want and pinching necessity very 
numerous. 
who depend upon the few shillings and sixpences 
they daily earn, to supply them with daily food. 
And who, if a day or week of sickness intervenes, 
or the same amount of cessation of employment, 
are at once reduced to extreme’ suffering. The 
melioration of the condition of the poor ought to be, 
if not the first, at least one of the first objects of 
civil government and society. Much may be done 
by the efforts of private individuals. ‘The public, 
too, by a slight change in the existing laws, and the 
establishment of a Work House inthe city, might, 
at a saving to themselves, afford the penniless, the 
sick, and the feeble, the means of sustenance dur- 
ing the inclement season of the year, when they 
cannot provide for their own wants.— Utica Dem. 

The Democrat is in possession of the movement 
got up in New York, for the purpose of making the 
land accessible tothe People. ‘That’s the only re- 
medy. Why does our contemporary not help us? 





INGENUITY DISPLAYED IN TRIFLES.—In the six- 
teenth century, an Italian Monk, named Peter Al- 
manus, comprised the acts of the Apostles and the 
gospel of St. John, within the circumference of a 
farthing. 

An artist, endowed with equal patience, pre- 
sented Queen Elizabeth with a bit of paper, of the 
size of a finger nail, on which was written the ten 
commandments, the creed and the Lord’s Prayer, 
together with her majesty’s name, and ‘the date of 
the year; all the letters of it were easily distin- 
guished by means of a pair of spectacles, which this 
artist had him$elf constructed. 

The Iliad of Homer, too, is to be seen written 
upon vellum, and in so small a compass, that a nut 
shell contains it. 

Jerome Faba, an Italian priest, and a native of 
Calabria, exercised himself in another species of 
industry, equally wonderful from its difficulty. He 
finished a work of boxwood, which represented all 
the mysteries of the passion, and might be’ put into 
the shell of a walnut. To him likewise is attri- 
buted a coach of the size of a grain of wheat, with- 
in which were to be seen a man and a woman, a 
coachman who drove it, and’ horses which drew it. 
These performances were presented to Francis first, 
and to Charles fifth. 

Another artist’ constructed an ivory chariot, which 
a fly covered with its wings, and a ship also of ivory, 
with its rigging complete. 

Paul Colomies tell us somewhere that he sawa 
goldsmith at Moulins, who had chained a living flea 
to a gold chain, which contained fifty links, and did 
not weigh three grains. 

Madam de Sevigne likewise mentions in one of 
her letters, that there was a man in Paris, who as 
a master piece, had constructed a chariot, which was 
drawn by fleas. The Dauphin, on this occasion, 
asked the Prinee of Conti, his cousin, who it was 
that made the harness, and was told by him, with 
a smile, that it certainly must have been some spider 
in the neighborhood. 


: “4 
“The earth is the mother of us all,—our lives are the property 
of our country,—and the public domain is ours.”—Geo, W. Allen. 











ATTENTION! 
cy A Public Meeting ofthe Mechanics and other Working 
Men of New York and its vicinity, the Members of the 
National Reform Association and all who are in favor of rescu- 
ing the Public Lands from the grasp of British Capitatists and 
Speculators; and of preserving them forthe free and exclusive 
use of actual settlers, through all time, will be held at the new 


Head Quarters, corner of Chatham and Mulberry streets, on 


THURSDAY EVENING next, at half past 7 o’clock. 
By order of the last meeting. 
i Luis Smauy, Ch’n. 
Joun Winpr, Sec’y. 


ciation will meet atthe shop of Mr. Maxwell, 259 Bowery, 
on Friday Evening at half past 7 o'clock. All other Work- 


ring Men who feel an interest in the movement are invited to 


be present. 


EYPORT SCHOOL.—The subscriber has opened an English 
School at mes bp N. J., near Mr. Wm. R. Jaques’s Hotel for 
the instruction of Pupils of both sexes in those branches which are 
deemed most useful, ds well as pleasing and enlightening, embracing 
Spelling, Reading, Arithmetic, Writing, English Grammar, Geogra- 
phy, History, the first principles of Botany, Astronomy, and Natural 
Philosophy, together with Bookkeeping by Single and Double Entry. 
Terms Quarter, m Advance. $ 
Spelling, Reading, Arithmetic, and Writing, $3 00 
Do. with English Grammar, Rocgnety: and History, 5 00 
Do. with Botany, Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Rhetoric, 
and Bookkeepi by Single Entry. Efe, 7 
Do. with a Course wessons in Bookeeping by es 
. 0 


Entry, 
Pens nef ink, per quarter, extra, 38 
‘Fuel for the winter season, per quarter, 50 
(> Board may be obtained on reasonable terms at the Hotels, or in 
milies in the vill The situation of the place is 














< agen U.E: WHEELER, Principal 
~ 5 . ‘ P. . . a 
Begoess September, 1842. yore: : 





e xces.—G. & A. Johnson, Mere New-York; Captain 
Schenek, Steamboat Rechiond Me Wan igh Rerrart ; 


There are more than we *‘ dream” of . 


_— : 
The Central Committee of the National Reform Asso- | 
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At the Tenth Ward National Reform Meeting. 


Mr. Devyr, after illustrating in various ways the im- 
mense importance to the working classes of this movement, 
continued: there are men embarked in the cause who will 
not give it up while they have 4 dollar left, and who will 
never rest till they have aroused the men of New-York to a 
sense of its momentous importance. ‘The inefficiency of 
their partial strikes, and the rapidly accumulating powers of 
capital and machinery, ought to open their eyes to the fact 
that there is one way in which they may live free from the 
thraldom of landlords and factory owners. The great and 
good Being has created the broad, green earth, and endow- 
ed it with the fruitful seasons, the vernal sun to uicken ve- 
getation and the winds of autumn to ripen its fruits, all to 
meet the wants of man; and here, fortunately, the whole 
earth is not in possession of individuals as in Europe, where 
every acre bears the mark of the beast, every green field 
the brand of the capitalist. 

Are we men of sense, or are we slaves and idiots? What 
would the men of seventy years ago say if they could now 
look down upon us, and see that we allow a British Lord 
with a week's rent of his unrighteous possessions to-buy up 
thousands of acres of our soil? In England and Ireland the 
people are beginning to investigate the real question, the 
right of the soil, and if we continue our unnatural and ab- 
surd system, a Lord of Tipperary or of Lancashire will say 
to hisson “ Here, Jack, the author of our Nature, when he 
made us subject to cold and hunger, at the same time gave 
us the bountiful earth to supply our wants; our tenants here 
are beginning to see all this, and we know what we have to 
depend on ; but the Yankees have not found this out. You 
take a year’s rent of the manor, go over to the United 
States, and buy up a million acres of their land, and ina few 
years you can have an estate more profitable than that 
which we now hold.” Yet our streets are filled with over- 
grown children in the shape of men who cannot see these 
things; men with bushy whiskers and segars in their mouths 
but no sense in their heads, men willing to give their daily toil 
for a daily pittance gradually decreasing without one thought 
about the cause of their degradation! Lucifer himself must 
laugh at the abominable folly of permitting British nabobs to 
invest money, wrung out of the sweat and blood of their 
oppressed dependants, inthe purchase of American soil, that 
their sons when driven from the land they pollute, may be- 
come the Jand-Zords of Americans, who in fifty years, if 
you continue the present system, must submit to their terms. 
If you be men worthy to breathe even Europe, much less 
here, ask in secret of your own breasts, is it even manly in 
you, to look on, with your mouths open, and see this wrong, 
without making an effort to arrest it. What figure will you 
cut in history whén it is recorded, as recorded it will be, 
that when a few men banded themselves together, and in- 
vited your co-operation, you shut your ears and your eyes? 
Let each one of you talk to your acquaintances on this sub- 
ject, and, if they cannot show you that what we want is of 
no use; if they cannot deny that all our subsistence comes 
from the land, and that, therefore, to be free man must have 
free access to the land, then urge them to join with us in this 
work. 

Mr. D. said that some months ago, before the present 
movement was thought of, several working men of Williams- 
burgh, of both political parties, had associated themselves 
together for the purpose of emigration to some of the west- 
ern lands. While they were laying their plans, a man 
named Daniel Jackson, from New York, came to them, and 
told them he was connected with a company who had pos- 
session of a large tract of rich land, about seven miles long, 
on the banks of the Mississippi, on which they were anxious 
to have settlers. Mr. D. said it was just what they wanted, 
to settle ina body on some navigable stream, and asked him 
histerms. Said Mr. Jackson, we willlet you have the land 
for five years free. And what, then? said Mr. D. Why, 
then, said Jackson, you may have it at half a dollar an acre. 
Why, said Mr. D., that is very reasonable, I thought there 
was no land to be obtained for less than $1 25anacre. Qh, 
said Mr. Jackson, I mean 50 cents a year. But, said Mr. 
D., we want to buy the land, not to become tenants. What 
will you sell it for?’ Oh, said he, we have no intention to 
sell it: we only want it settled. Now, said Mr. D., don’t 
you see this principle? If you do not, if you’cannot, de- 


vise a remedy for this evil, you ought to be ashamed to go gilance of honest men. 

a ny 
Natyvism Rebuked. 
On the 24th of April, Mr. Wernengp of Maryland opened 
his speech on the tariff, by calling the Tariff Bill reported by 
the Committee of Ways and Means a “ British Bill;” adding, 
that “ the discussion on such a bill was suitably opened by the or 
gentleman from Indiana, (Mr. Owe) so lately a subject of| are but two out of twenty similar.— Correspondent 
Great Britain, and still doubtless retaining his predilections for 
the land of his birth, &c.” 

After two unsuccessful attempts, Mr. OwrEn obtained the 
flocr, through the courtesy of Mr. W. Hunt, who gave way for 
his explanation, whereupon 

Mr. OWEN said: Ihave been anxious to obtain the floor, 
in reply to the personalities of the gentleman from Maryland, 
[Mr. Werueren,] because, if such trifles are to be replied te 
at all, it is better it should be done at once; they are not worth 
sleeping over. I ever regret when a discussion degenerates 
into such irrelevancies. ‘They can add nothing toan argument. 
What matters it whether I be (as the gentleman has truly 
I am) a foreigner born, or whether he be (as he is) a manufac- 
How shall it influence the question in discussion, 
whether I have “ British predilections,”’ or he “ manufacturing 
Shall we sit in judgm 
e secret motives? That belongs toa higher tribunal than ours. 
one, the entire beneficial extent of which, to yourselves and|That he should attribute to me foreign feelings, or I to him 
your posterity, no human mind can foresee; and if, after they | mercenary intentions, would be equally unparliamentary, irre- 


home and look your wives in the face. Don’t talk about a 
bank or a tariff; these are questions that may be settled at 
any time; but let your Daniel Jasksons monopolize your 
territory, and hold it for the purpose of speculation, and 
your country must.go in the way of all other nations that 
have tolerated a monopoly of the land, whether of the old 
republics or the new monarchies. Let this monopoly go on 
here, and the wife’s sunken eye, and the little one’s cry for 
bread, will be alash inthe hands of the northern taskmaster, 
a thousand times more potent than the southern whip. The 
evil ought to have been remedied twenty years ago; but it 
is not yet too late. With our unequalled advantages of soil 
and climate; with our railways, our steamers, and the press, 
and with a territory, not yet monopolized, of twenty-five 
times the extent of the British Islands, we have but to say 
to government, thus far have you gone, but no farther shall 
you go in this course, and never on this globe was there an 
opportunity like this to establish a true republic. This cause, 
said he, must be advanced by incessant exertions on the 
part of those enlisted in it; by the publication of small do- 
cuments and papers. There are men who will do all they 
can in this way for a whole year, believing the cause to be 


speaks at onc 
ing of men. 


power ? 


equal rights. 
half achieved. 


ment: 
or ruffians. 


turer ? 


predilections ?” 


For th 


have done all they can, from day to day, week to week, and | levant, and unfair. 


month to month, for a whole year, they still prove unsuc- 


cessful, they will at least Jeaye it on record that they at-j Great Britain.” Idon’t know what the gentleman understands 


tempted with all might to stem the torrent of monopoly, but | > 
megane = 0 ge ye Pew | hood) 1 left the 


that the men of New York would not help them. 
ED 8 Oe 


Nativism defined by its Organs. 


party : 

‘They [ the ‘ American Republicans’] do not wish to deprive 
foreigners of their just rights. They wish Catholics to enjoy 
the same immunities-and privileges with ourselves. But no 
more. They are willing the stranger should sit at the family 
table, and be included in the number of children, but not that 
he should eat while the children serve.” 

Just consider this a moment. It is intended to place 
Nativism in the most winning and unexceptionable light. 
But how does it proceed ’—Commencing by calling a por- 


large number of them settled in this country over two hun- 
dred years ago, and their descendants were among our oldest 
families when some Catholics signed our Declaration of In- 
dependence and many fought to maintain it. All these ar- 
now held to be “* foreigners” and ‘ strangers,” whose chil- 
dren must be instructed out of King James’s Bible, con- 
demned by their Church, or deprivell 
Common Schools which their parents are taxed to support ! 
Such is the. liberality, justice and benignity of Nativism! 
Shall we wonder that excitement, tumult, and riot result? — 
Tribune. 


al 
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aeld Railroad struck for higher wages on the first of May, 


and work has been suspended. The price paid’was eighty 


cents a day; the laborers strike for one dollar a day. 
ee 


PiTTsBuRGH is becoming rather riotish. A mob of some 
hundreds attacked a house of ill-fame in Virgin Alley, the other 
day, smashed the furniture, set the building on fire, and then 
made a demonstration upon a negro house in Carpenter’s Alley, 


but were repulsed by the police.—-T'rue Sun. 
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The ‘Creek Indians in Arkansas, cultivate rice very 


the other ? 


the great, the venerated 
lighted to honor; of him 





succecsfully, not only for their own use, but for exportation 





y “lately.” Eighteen years ago (then just entering on man- 
ritish monarchy, and came to these shores. 
If that was a crime, it was one that has often been committed 
It was the crime of the Pilgrim 
athers. The gentleman’s own ancestors—he is not of Indian 
The Journal of Commerce of yesterday, in a leading arti-| birth, 1 presume, sir—(laughter)—and if he be not, his own 
cle on the Philadelphia riots, thus defines the views of its| ancestors committed it. Eighteen years ago, I came to make 
ighteen years ago I settled in the 
est, then almost the frontier West; and kindly and indulr 
gently did my adopted State receive me, and well do I love her 
for it. Eighteen years ago, I renounced allegiance to every 
sovereign upee earth, save one-—a free people. That is my 
offence! That is the extent of my crime! 
But the gentleman from Maryland takes exception to it, that 
I, a natural citizen only, should have opened such a debate as 
this. Sir, when I look around this hall, I see two portraits, 
and but two, adorning its walls. The one, the father of his 
a a ‘ country; an American truly by birth; an American far more 
tion of our American citizens ‘‘ foreigners,” it assumes that | by the noble principles he cherished, by the glorious deeds that 
‘the family table”? (our Common Schools) is necessarily | have made his name the first—the brightest—on the page 
Protestant, and that Catholics are “the stranger,” though a| human history! The other—aye! sir, whois the other? Let 
the gentleman from Maryland answer me, whose portrait is 
A European’s, an aristocrat’s, if to be born among 
an aristocracy makes a man one of themselves; a subject of a 
European king; one bred upin the very atmosphere of a court. 
What does his portrait there? 


the wisest and best. 


my home in this republic. 





e People’s Rights and Working Man’s Advocate. 
Lawyers. 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou | 
1 am partial to this text of scripture, because it), 
e to the heart and to the understand- 
Such as may be disposed to subvert 
this command, which is written in words that burn 
upon every page of the history of man, is punished 
by God, either through poverty and disease, which 
are the obvious inflictions that haunt the path-ways 
of idleness, or by @ guilty conscience, and the dis- 
ust of all good men. —— 
The mind and the body must both be exercised 
by wholesome employment. The disease of either 
impairs the sound action of both. To this law of 
nature there may be apparent, but there can be no 
real exception. 
In the Democratic Review, so called, for the 
month of April, there is an article headed— The 
Study and the Practice of the Law!” 
complacent writer comes to the conclusion that the 
lawyers are decidedly the first class of men in so- 
ciety. In England they rank with. bishops and 
men of noble blood—here, they walk over the 
heads of all their fellows. 
ever in the sweat of their face, but live in supreme 
defiance of this salutary requisition ; and it is pro- 
bable that a more unsightly or pernicious blot upon 
the face of society cannot be found than is exhibited 
by the profession of the law. Nothing is intended 
to be urged against the individuals who fill this call- 
ing; there are many good men among them ; and 
perhaps they might rank in morals with the whole 
of that numerous fraternity which thrive by some 
doubtful contrivance, were not the practice of de- 
fending without scruple or discrimination the cause 
of the righteous or of the unrighteous, altogether 
at variance with any just pretence to the character 
of common honesty, whilst it sears both heart and 
conscience to that wretchedness which is daily visit- 
ed alike upon the innocent and the guilty who are 
caught within the merciless fangs of the law. 
Should not our hard fisted brethren be jealous of a 
profession which is supported by the misfortunes 
and crimes of humanity, and which boasts of a su- 
periority that controls all legislative and judicial 
Of a combination of men who earn their 
bread by the sweat of their neighbers’ face ? 
it not become us to reflect well, by what cruel ne- 
cessity, by what oversight in adopting our political 
institutions, by what error in our social organiza- 
tion, by what vice in the system of jurisprudence 
which has been palmed upon us; we, the toiling, 
hrow-beaten, and dowu-trodden millions, are strug- 
gling through life, and struggling in vain, for a mo- 
derate competency anda decent estimation amongst 
our fellow-men, whilst a few who labor not, are 
placed far above us in the scale of respectability, 
of wealth and of influence, in apparent mockery 
of the order of Providence, and in open contempt 
of every consideration of natural justice, and of 
American independence is less than 
The working men are laboring 
under a load of deep, systematic and soul-harrow- 
ing injustice, which demands a 
which calls for the energetic and united exer- 
tion of all honest men. 
men?. Those only who earn their bread by hard 
work, or by some description of useful employ- 
All others are drones, idlers, swindlers, 
Trust them not! 
We must work ovt our owa social and _ political 
salvation by the stubborn, unaided, unceasing vi- 
Huge Paw. 


" eat bread."—Gen. iii. 19. 


The self- 


They eat no bread how- 


But who are honest 


Trust them not! 


ent on each other's 


Would it not be well for the 
tleman, the first day that resolutions are in order, to intro- 
uce one for the purpose of taking down—of snatching from its 
of the benefits of our | station there—the portrait of that man; of the good, the wise, 
ette ; of him whom this nation de- 
0, when he sought these chores, 
was received by America as never nation, till then, received a 
man? If I, because I am foreign born, be unworthy to open 
such a discussion as this, that portrait is unworthy to look upon 
A Srrixe.—The laborers on the Hartford and Spring- it. Yet what sacrilegious hand dare pluck it thence? 


Lafa 


—I rightfully claim it for my country. It is mine by free s - 
penn deliberate pference ; th gentleman's by acide 
. ow i am } decision 
teribde, which area tas the hoot oie 8 
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DUNDEE—HORRIBLE DESTITUTION. 





long propped up by the factions, cannot much lon- 
ger be maintained. Never did so much misery, so 
much wretchedness exist in this or perhaps any other 
town, a8 exists at present in Dundee. We have 
been accustomed to read with horror, accounts teem- 
ing with destitution amongst the inhabitants of Pais- 
ley, and in some of the more crowded parts of Lon- 
don ; but until lately we never discovered the extent 
of the misery which surrounds our own doors. The 
poor rates of this town, for a number of years past, 
have been rising at the rate from fifteen to twenty 
per cent. per annum. This was punishing the 
pockets of the middle class, wha could not under- 
stand the meaning of it. After the subject had 
been discussed at several meetings of the rate-pay- 
ers, it was at last agreed to take the fund out of the 
hands of the old management (the Kirk Session), 
and by electing what they conceived to be an active 
committee, they took the management into their 
own hands. A sub-committee were appointed to 
examine the Kirk Treasurer’s books, and report. 
At last their report appeared, and certainly, if it 
was a correct one, it showedthat sad abuses existed 
in the management. Economy was now promised ; 
great reduction in the rates was expected, and the 
poor were to be amply provided for by this promis- 
ing committee. We confess that we had our mis- 
givings about the good intentions of the Committee. 
These fellows have such a way of looking one road 
and driving another, that we are always inclined to 
look upon their promises with suspicion. It was 
not long after the poor was taken under the protec- 
tion of these men that our worst fears were realised. 
It became evident that the poor instead of being 
protected were allowed to pine or starve. Every 
day furnishes us with new cases of death arising from 
starvation. A sensation deep and general, was 
created among the people. Remonstrances were 
sent to the proper quarter, but without effect. A 
public meeting was at last resolved on to devise pro- 
per means of protecting the poor, which is proposed 
to be held on Monday week next. Preparatory to 
a district meeting was held in Session street, on 
Monday last, which was numerously attended. Mr. 
James Gow, a working man, was called to the chair. 
The following, among other cases, were inquired 
into, namely—James Donaldson, Smith’s-court, 
Session-street, had been for some weeks kept en- 
tirely by what he received from his neighbors—all 
poor people. Repeated applications on his behalf 
had been made to the committee, but were all re- 
fused. At last on or about the 16th of February, 
poor Donaldson found “ relief” in the cold arms of 
death. Several of his neighbors declared to the 
meeting that they believed, at the time of his death, 
that there was not a particle of food in his stomach. 
James Currie, bleacher, who died on the 10th in- 
stant. His widow was sent for and examined by 
the meeting. She stated as follows :—‘* My hus- 
band was ill for several weeks ; during his confine- 
ment [ disposed of my furniture—my body clothes ; 
until I became so naked that I could not appear in 
the street. I have a little boy ; we had to sell the 
trowsers of him for food. When all that we could 
dispese of was sold, a last application was made. 1 
applied to Mr. Monro, one of the relieving commit- 
tee, who gave me sixpence out of his own pocket, 
but said that the committee could do nothing for me. 
My husband died on the 10th. I applied to Mr. 
Morris, the treasurer, after my husband’s death, for 
relief, who stated that all he could do for me was to 
bury my husband.” The poor woman often shed 
tears as she detailed the story of her wrongs. These 


of the Northern Star. 





WILL1AM LEGGETT.—His was a noble, generous, 
fearless soul. Always battling for the rights of the 
people—he was, in life, persecuted, reviled and de- 
spised for his unceasing Jabors as a political re- 
former. His master pen, active, strong and vigor- 
ous, never ceased its mighty assaults upon the 
castle of despotism. The worshippers of monopoly 
and special privileges fell before its broad and un- 
erring sweep ; and the wide-mouthed and voracious 
jackalls in search of the “ spoils”’ were driven back 
to their dens howling with rage and smarting under 
the lash of his keen satire. Noble minded man! 
although buried in the bosom of the cold and silent 
earth, thy name and memory will be revered and 


The gentleman spoke of me aa one “so lately a subject of| commemorated in and through all successive ages ! 


—Am. Union. 

SS ae 
AGRICULTURE.—We have daily proofs that there 
is no pursuit which so tends to prolong life as that 
of the farmer. ‘There are, in Wrentham, Massa- 
chusetts, twenty-seven farmers, the oldest of whom 
is 88, and the youngest 70 years old. ‘They are all 
heads of families, and most of them swung the 
scythe with their sons and their grandsons last sum- 
mer. The editor of the Massachusetts Ploughmnan 


are over 85 years of age, and who do not feel too 
old to learn, by reading something new about farm- 
ing.— Sun. 





Tit FoR TaT.—A deputation from America is 
traversing Scotland, soliciting funds to build a col- 
lege in one of the Western States ; while a deputa- 
tion of Scotch clergymen is at the same time tra- 


in Scotland. When $50,000 dollars are collected 
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ness in one of the courts of North Carolina last 
week—on being examined as to the nature of an 


sequence here and hereafter if he swore to a Jie. 


am I, sir, to recognize this bastard spirit of Native “Yes,” said he; “ears off, and no share in the 


whom favoring fortune has 


erica. Mewes iw ts headeane Of ons sad havoc in the same region at present. Four 


class, one tribe, one people—a home, not for those only to American Missionaries have died at Madura, and 

ted birth within its borders.| the Natives are dying at the rate of one thousand 

The world claims birthright in America! The world admits|g day. 

seviay eleen?”" Thaien letenchas Sar sncie counary the bene? (F During or ain aniilions of mill were 
ve” is for ; e} During the past year six milli 

claim it for their country ; I—foreign born though though I be| carried to New York bythe New York and Brie R 


Americanism here. I know that it has had its brief hour in| kingdom.” ; 

New York; but [ did not know, that it was to find an advocate, —_—— Rei 'ats 
_|its partisan, in a member of this poner BE yer py are ae CHOLERA, which started from India in its 
utterly unworthy is that narrow and illi spirit to find a solatin r , " hi 
representative vw legislative body—l & progress through the world, is making 
of the Congress of 








Trade is at a.dead stand here. The system so! 


boasts that he has three subscribers, all of whom| jx 


versing America for funds to support a free church 


in Scotland, and as much here, the two deputations 
can exchange drafts, and hand over in home funds. 


PitHy.—A negro who was call2d on as a wit- 


oath, was asked if he knew what would be the con- 















OUR NATURAL RIGHTS, 
A Pamphlet for the People: By one of Themselves, 


7 CONTENTS. 
Introduction. 
Chap. I. British Constitution. The People utterly pow. 


erless under it. 

“Whose freedom is by sufferance, and at will 

Of a superior, heis never free."’ Cowper, 

Chap. II. Great practical evils of the British system, 
Mainly founded on Monopoly of the Soil. American Revo. 
lution—French Revolution—British National Debt, a for. 
gery on the people. 

‘ Truths that you will not read in the gazettes, 

But which ’tis time to teach the hireling tribe . 

That fatten on their country’s gore and debts." Byron. 

Cifap. 111, The way the British taxes go. Rapacity 
and meanness of the aristocracy. 

“Tis avarice all: ambition is no more ; 

See all our Nobles ing to be slaves, 

See all our fools aspiring to be knaves.”” Pope. * 

Chap. IV. Glance at the political history of Britain from 
the American Revolution downward. Irish Volunteers. 
United Irishmen. Catholic Association. West India slave 
question. True merits of all these. 

‘* Who can tread the memorable fields, 

Where freedom’s battle has been lost and won 

Nor feel thy mighty spirit Independence 

Great in his bosom.” Hetherington. 

Chap. V. Absolute ownership of Jand the foundation on 
which rests the whole superstructure of British society. Re- 
form impossible so long as that ownership exists. 

* Its hardly in a body’s power 

To keep at times from being sour, 

To see how things are shared.” Burns. 


Chap. VI. Facts showing the mighty evils produced by 
Land Monopoly in the old countries. Reflections thereon. 

‘* Such dupes are men to custom, and so prone , 

To reverence what is ancient, and can plead g 

A course of long observance for their use, 

That even servitude, the worst of ills, 

Because transmitted down from sire to son, 

Is kept and guarded as a sacred thing.’’ Cowper. ' 


Chap. VII. The nature of land ownership diseussed—on 
philosophical, historical, and scriptural grounds. Its absur- 
dity and impiety. 

“‘ Nature affords at least a glimmering light, 

The lines, though touched but faintly, are drawn right.’ 
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Chap. VIII. Spontaneous risings of the Irish people a- 
gainst the oppression of the landlords. Interesting tacts 
proposed reform and its consequences: Motto, “ As to a 
man farming his own property it is a heavenly life; but de- 
vil take the life of reaping the fruits that another must eat."'-- 
Burn’s letter to Mrs. Dunlop. 4 


Chap. IX. Intentions of God and Nature in making Man 
hungry, and bidding the earth produce. Solicitude of na- 
ture to provide us with all our natural requirements. The 
** divine right’’ of landlords a ridiculous hoax. Their whole 
lives one social, moral, and religious crime. 

“Our needful knowledge, like our needful food, 

Unhedged lies open in the common field.” Young. 

A warning word to the American people, 


To wntcn 1s APPENDED 
Rise and ae of Land Monopoly in the United States. 
Its rapacity and insolence, even here in the midst of our 
Democratic Institutions. Cannot co-exist with true Repub- 
lican liberty. Correct Statement of the Questions at issue 
betweeen Stephen Van Renssellaer, and “ his tenants,” 
THE HELDERBERG FARMERS. 


A few copies for sale at this office. donated by the author for 
the benefit of the canse. Price 12 1-2 cents. 








Declaration of the National Reform Asse- 
ciation. 

It is the gene’. usage of individuals or associated bodies, 
when they find it necessary to come before the public, to sitn- 
ply state what their business or their objects are; without 
stating, also, what they arenot. Thus, ifa man advertises that 
he makes and sells boots, it is not deemed necessary that he 
should proceed to inform the public that he does not make or 
sellhats. This is a convenient and a common sense way of 
doing business; but it would seem that the National Reform 
Association is to be excluded from its benefits, 

We have, in documents already published, explicitly stated 
the objects contemplated by our movement. Those objects, 
we repeat them again, are, 

First, To put an end to speculation in and Monopoly of the 
Public Lands. 

Secondly, To secure a Farm on those lands, of reasonable 
size, to every actual settler, free of cost. 

We do not want an equal division, or any division at all, of 
private property—either of land property, or property created 
by human hands. 

We desire not to interfere, pro or con, with the present ar- 
rangements of Society, further than they may be regulated by 


-the right of every man in this Republic to become a Freeholder 


on the Public Lands. 

‘We trust this declaration will be sufficient to set right any 
misunderstanding that may have gone abroad, respecting our 
objects and principles. 

: i udieetadits 
Strict.—The following advertisement appeared 
lately in a Dublin newspaper, Saunders’ News Let- 
ter: “‘ WANTED—A young weman to act as house- 
maid in a small family ; also a milch eow—must be 
of the established church.” 


a en 


QF" Anu individual returned to Louisville, Kentucky, a short 
time since, after an absence of twenty years. He found his 
wife a decided widow, she having married and buried two hus- 
bands, during the conjugal interregoum. The parties pro- 
ceeded to a magistrate and were re-married. 


LEONARD BOND'S 
HAT WAREHOUSE, 


NO, 232 GRAND STREET, 
Near the Bowery, New York. my? if 








HEAP FASHIONABLE CLOTHING & TAILORING 
.ESTABLISHMENT.—Ali who wish 10 economize in Dress the _ prevent 
Season will call at MANN & McKIMM'S Cheap Cash Cloibing Establishment, 
o. 25 Carmine street, near Bleecker, New York. 
The Subscribers are much gratified with the genera! satisfaction expressed by 
their numerous customers for the last five years, and again take the liberty ef 
inviting them to call and inspect their present Spring and Summer ~ The 
Subscribers are buying for Casn every thing they can find that ls new, fashion- 
able and eheap; and do not hesitate to say, that they bave now on hand the 
cheapest and assortment of Summer Goods in the City. The extensive 
stock of READY MapE CLOTHING, always on hand, consists of every variety, and 
is made in the best and most fashiovabie style. 
> All Dry Goods suitable for Clothing, such as Cloths, Cassimeres, Vest- 
ings, &c., &c., will besold by the yard er piece, as low as at any Dry Goods 
Store in the City. The fbliowing List or Prices will be found to be lawer 
than that of any other cesabtienepent in the City, when the quality of the Gar- 
ment is taken into con no 
LIST OF PRISES.—Fine Dress Coats, from $10 to $18; Frock Coats, from 
12 to $:0; Over Coats, Cloaks, Sack and Business Coats p 7 
oo} Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants, from $4 to $8: Satinet Lew 
Priced Cassimere Panis, from $1 75 to $5; Satin and Fancy Vests, from g1 te 
Bt. A era ae gspenders, and oll’kinde of Tellers’ ‘Teimatioas tae 
dk ers, a 30 
low. oo ero = eary Biue and Brown Jean and Moleskin. very 
= A vey Bea eremeuae IN yee pp tral » ‘ 
Prices for Making and Trimming—« in a ‘arranted -—Drese 
Pring 2s $5 to $8; Frock Coats, from $6 to $9; Pants, frem $1 25 to g1 18; 
Vesis, from $1 25 to 3175. Fashions from Paris and London moathly. 
BOYS’ CLOTHING cut and made in the Latest Style at equally low prices. 
MANN & McKIMM, 25 Carmine 
N.B.—THE TRADE supplied with Back, Office, and Business Coats, fre 
$10 50 to $18 per Pozen. my8 tf 


THE Nala ete “rs ADVOCATE 
Is published every Saturday Morning, at the office of 
“ People’s Rights,” N.E. cece of Nassau and o 
Ann streets, New York, b 
JOHN WINDT anv GEORGE H EVANS. 
Terms—One Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, in advance 
or at the same rate for any shorter period. No paper sent 
after the term paid for has expired. 


*,” Ten per cent, allowed to postmasters and 

“A Postmaster may enclose money in a tonaee-ab che 
publisher of @ newspaper, to pay the subscription’of a 
third person, and frank the letter if written by. himself.” 























